Mr.  Asquith as Author

in the sporadic addresses of his restricted
leisure. It is not to be supposed that he
devotes himself entirely to generalisations as
to " culture/3 absorbed discursively, or under
curriculum. Both his addresses to students and
the others are full of incidental judgments
upon books and men, criticisms usually indis-
putable, and often original. His criticisms of
the literatures of the ancient world, as well as
of English books of several centuries, would be
well worth having if they illustrated no general
argument at all. His tastes are, on the whole,
orthodox; one deduces that he is most
drawn to the admittedly greatest of writers.
But though never eccentric, he thinks inde-
pendently. The evidences of this are every-
where. One may quote his acute observation
that

*

" if we were given fewer of a man's letters to
his friends, and more of his friends' letters to
him, we should get to know him better because,
among other reasons, we should be better able
to realise how his personality affected and
appealed to others."

One may quote also his illuminating pages on
the neglected autobiography of Haydon, the
painter; his description of Haydon as " one
of the acutest and most accomplished critics
of his time," and his question, though it be a
mere question, why it was that Haydon was
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